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THE PATEL MEMORIAL LECTURES 


АЙ India Radio introduced in 1955 a programme 
of lectures in memory of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who, 
apart from the great role he played in the achievement 
and consolidation of freedom, was free India’s first 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting. An annual 
feature, these lectures are intended to contribute to the 
existing knowledge on a given subject and to promote 
awareness of contemporary problems. Each year, some 
eminent specialist who has devoted thought and study 
to any branch of knowledge or public affairs is invited 
to give through All India Radio, in a popular manner, 
the results of his study and experience for the benefit of 
the public. 


For the 1962 series of lectures, All India Radio 
invited Shri K. P. S. Menon, the distinguished Indian 
administrator and diplomat. After taking History Hon- 
ours at Oxford with a first class, Shri Menon stood first 
in the Indian Civil Service in 1921. The first Indian to 
have been taken into the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, he held a variety of 
posts on the Indian frontier and in the princely States. 
After serving as Agent of the Government of India in 
Ceylon, he was deputed іп 1934 to Zanzibar. His tren- 
chant report on the treatment of Indians in Zanzibar by 
the Colonial Office led to an Indian boycott of Zanzibar 
cloves. In 1943 Shri Menon was appointed Agent- 
General for India in China, and subsequently as India’s 
first Ambassador to China. He served as Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India from 1948 to 1952, 
and subsequently for nearly nine years аз India’s 
Ambassador іп Moscow, and was concurrently 
accredited to Poland and Hungary. Shri Menon was 
awarded the Padma Bhushan by the President in 1958. 


The first Patel Memorial lecture on The Good 
Administrator was given by Shri C. Rajagopalachari in 
1955. The second series was broadcast by Dr. K. S. 
Krishnan in 1956. His theme was The New Era of 
Science. The third series of lectures, on The Unity and 
Diversity of Life, was delivered in 1957 by Prof. J.B.S. 
Haldane. The fourth series, on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion in India, was delivered by Dr. Zakir Hussain in 
1958. The fifth series, on Society and State in the 
Mughal Period, was delivered by Dr. Tara Chand in 
1960. The sixth series, on A Philosophy of Love, was 
delivered by Dr. Verrier Elwin in 1961. These earlier 
lectures have also been published in book form by the 
Publications Division. 


The Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Memorial Lectures 
delivered in New Delhi on December 12, 13 and 14, 
1962, and later broadcast by All India Radio 
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These lectures have been instituted in memory of 
Sardar Patel. His memory is particularly worth cherish- 
ing at a time of national emergency like the present. 
Іп an emergency, Sardar Patel was completely fearless; 
he was, to use a beautiful metaphor from the Geeta, “a 
flame in а windless spot which does not flicker”. Today 
India is by no means windless. For the first time in four 
thousand years of history, winds from the north and 
north-east, cold, cruel, bitter, biting, have blown across 
the Himalayas into our peaceful homeland. If Sardar 
Patel were alive today, he would have been happy to 
see how the entire nation, buffeted by these treacherous 
winds, has risen like a flame, refusing to flicker under 
the blasts of Chinese imperialism. 


It is usual to begin these lectures with a tribute to 
Sardar Patel. Last year, Dr. Verrier Elwin spoke of 
his 30 years’ acquaintance with the Sardar. І am afraid 
І can claim no such acquaintance. For me to pay а 
tribute to Sardar Patel would be like a mason giving a 
compliment to Michelangelo. And І always thought 
that there was something in common between the crea- 
tions of Michelangelo and Sardar Patel. The Sardar 
had something of their massive strength, their concealed 
power, their mobile immobility. Michelangelo’s great- 
ness has been summarised in the phrase ex forte 
dulcedo, that is, out of strength comes forth sweetness. 
India and the world knew something of Sardar Patel’s 
strength, but those who knew him intimately say that 
behind that strength was sweetness. V. P. Menon, his 
principal lieutenant in his monumental work of integrat- 
ing the Princely States into the Indian Union, used to 
tell me that, wherever Sardar Patel might be, he would 
ring him up every evening before he retired and ask. 
him about any special developments during the day; and 
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there would come, over the telephone, directions, clear, 
precise, simple, unequivocal and categorical. 


Sardar Patel was essentially a man of action, not of 
words. In a way there is a certain irony in celebrating 
his memory by means of lectures. Sardar Patel was 
averse to lecturing. Once, at a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee, an obstreperous faction made 
interminable speeches and held up the proceedings of 
the Committee. Sardar-Patel was clearly annoyed, and, 
in his concluding speech, in a scarcely veiled allusion to 
that faction, he thanked the 500 cows of the goshala 
which had patriotically yielded milk to the delegates 
without making any protest or complaints. 


I һауе а feeling that that is what Sardar Patel would 
have liked the 500 odd Princes of India to do. He 
would have liked them to yield their sovereignty quietly 
and patriotically to the Government of India. Many of 
the Princes did indeed so. Some did it out of patriotism; 
some out of fatalism; others out of a sense of enlightened 
self-interest. ‘Some Princes, however, .demurred and 
Kicked against the fate that was in store for them. But 
none turned out to be so stubborn as was feared in the 
British days. Once, Sir Ali Imam, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, remarked that if the 
British were to leave India tomorrow, the Nizam would 
hoist his flag in Bombay the day after. “But”, said 
Sir Sankaran Nair, who succeeded Sir Ali Imam as 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, “Sir Ali 
forgot that Poona is on the way.” Actually, soon after 
independence, there arose a party in Hyderabad shout- 
ing ‘Chalo Delhi’; they would hoist their flag not in 
Bombay but in the capital of India itself. How all such 
elements fared at the hands of the iron Sardar is now 
a matter of history. 


__ Sardar Patel’s main interest was in home affairs, not 
in foreign policy. He was, however, a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. Generally, 
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at the meetings of this Committee, he played a silent 
role. Occasionally, however, I heard him make a 
characteristically Patelian remark. 


Once, the Foreign Affairs Committee was discussing 
the situation in Korea. That was soon after General 
MacArthur had invaded North Korea, without authori- 
sation from the United Nations, or even from his own 
Government. At that time our Ambassador to Japan 
was K. K. Chettur, who had a vigorous but rather 
rhetorical pen. We had just received a report from him 
about the invasion of Korea and that was read out at 
the Committee. Chettur vividly described the horrors 
of the war, how towns and cities were being bombed, 
how men, women and children were being killed, and 
how the population of Korea was being decimated. 
Having listened to that report without seeming to listen 
at all, Sardar Patel quietly asked: “Who has written 
this report? Is he a Jain?” 


That remark was typical of Sardar Patel. It revealed 
his basic outlook. He accepted non-violence as a use- 
ful political weapon for wresting Independence from 
the hands of Britain, but not as an article of morality 
or as a universal remedy. Іп any case, he could not 
conceive how a war could be fought without violence, 
and in his view there was no point in dwelling on the 
horrors of war because war itself is horrible. In his 
heart of hearts Sardar Patel might also have thought 
that somehow Korea, which had been divided, might 
regain unity through war. He might not have known 
that to restore the unity of Korea under the Govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee would have been a remedy 
worse than the disease. If North Korea under Kim- 
Il-sung was dictatorial, so was South Korea under 
Syngman Rhee. His was а dictatorship without a 
purpose and its only motive power was anti-Com- 
munism. Subsequent events in South Korea showed that 
such men as Syngman Rhee cannot last; nor can such 
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governments with purely negative policies last for any 
length of time in Asia. 


Оп one occasion, we had an inter-Ministerial meet- 
ing to consider the problem of Goa. Apart from the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Cabinet, half a dozen Secretaries to the Government 
were present. Various proposals for bringing pressure 
to bear on the regime in Goa were discussed. Rajaji 
raised the discussion to an altogether ethereal plane. 
He said that after all the Goans were our brothers and 
that we should not do anything which might cause 
hardship to them. We should win them over by love, 
said Rajaji. Sardar Patel had no such illusions. He 
knew how little amenable the Portuguese Government 
was to methods of persuasion. When I was Foreign 
Secretary, I summoned the French Ambassador and 
the Portuguese Minister to my office and gave them 
identical memoranda, saying that, especially after Britain 
had ceded independence to India, it was anomalous for 
the Portuguese and the French to remain in India and 
that it was time they entered into negotiations regard- 
ing the future of Goa and Pondicherry respectively. 
The French Ambassador received the memorandum 
courteously and offered to transmit it to his Govern- 
ment. The Portuguese Minister even refused to accept 
the memorandum: he said he had not béen authorised 
by his Government to discuss the question of the sover- 
eignty of Goa; all he could do was to discuss such local 
questions as smuggling or illicit distillation on the Goa- 
India border. That showed the difference between 
France and Portugal. The French behaved like gentle- 
men—may be imperialist gentlemen but gentlemen all 
the same—while the Portuguese behaved like fanatics. 
The French lived in the 20th century; the Portuguese, 
in the 16th century, when the Pope divided the world 
into two and gave one half to Spain and the other half 
to Portugal. The French recognised that, to use 
President de Gaulle’s picturesque phrase, the wind of 
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history was turning a new chapter in Asia and Africa; the 
Portuguese refused to admit that there was such a thing 
as the wind of history at all. The Portuguese regime in 
Goa has now been blown away by the wind of history. 
There is little doubt that the same wind will blow away 
the flames in Angola and the fumes of Portuguese 
imperialism in’ Africa. 


Opinions may differ about certain aspects of Sardar 
Patel’s policies and methods, but there is no doubt that 
he was cast in a large mould, in a truly Michelan- 
gelesque mould. I shall not apologise to you for spend- 
ing so much time in dwelling on his personality; after 
all these lectures are meant to commemorate his 
memory. Moreover, he was one of the principal figures 
in resurgent India, and what I have said is relevant to 
the subject in hand. 


Sardar Patel was always anxious that freedom and 
` order should march hand-in-hand. This is a problem 
which has confronted politicians and political philoso- 
phers from time immemorial. Freedom without order 
is apt to degenerate into licence; and order .wiihout 
freedom is the surest road to dictatorship. This is only 
too clearly demonstrated by the developments which 
have taken place in a number of countries in Asia. We 
can take pride in the fact that, in our country, at any 
rate, freedom and order, liberty and stability, have, on 
the whole, been marching side by side. For this we 
must be thankful to the Father of our Nation who, with 
all his zeal for freedom, insisted on strict discipline in 
the struggle for independence. We must also be thank- 
ful for the fact that, unlike almost any other State in 
Asia and the world, we have, ever since the end of the 
war, had remarkable continuity in our government, 
which is headed by the same person—and he, the man 
whom Gandhiji designated as his political heir. 


So far we have been looking at certain by-products 
of the resurgence of India. Now let us have a look at 
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the resurgence itself. The Oxford English Dictionary 
has defined the word “to resurge” as “to experience 
resurrection”. In that sense, India is experiencing a 
resurgence today under the shock administered by 
China. In a few days, China has done more to resurrect 
India, to integrate India, than any number of Integration 
Committees could have done. But it is not of this 
resurgence that I shall speak, but of the resurgence 
which culminated in the independence of India. The 
lessons that we learned then, and the spirit that we 
cultivated, are useful even today. 


This resurgence was not confined to India. All 
Asia has experienced a resurrection; and Africa is 
experiencing it today. Indeed, the resurgence of Africa 
has been swifter and more spectacular than in Asia; 
and, if South Africa persists in its present policies, it is 
likely to prove more cataclysmic. Europe has expe- 
rienced a resurgence, too, mainly as а result of the 
second World War. Only, in Europe, the resurgence has 
been accompanied by a recession. Not a recession in 
the economic or Marxist sense of the word, but a 
political recession, a recession from imperialism. 


In the nineteenth century all Asia was dependent. 
Even those countries like Iran or China, which were 
formally independent, were in fact dependent. Indeed, 
In some respects their position was worse than that of 
a dependency like India, for while India was dominated 
by a single State which, for that very reason, felt a vague 
moral responsibility towards it, the other States were 
exploited by a plurality of Powers. “China”, said Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic, “is not a 
colony, but a hypo-colony, a colony of all nations”. 


Today all Asia is free. Even that ugly little pimple 
on the face of India, Goa, has been removed. As for 
Hongkong or Macao, Chairman Mao Tse-tung said 
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with sublime arrogance that it is a matter of a single 
telephone call. 


The resurgence of India may be said to have begun 
in 1915, when Mahatma Gandhi appéared on the Indian 
scene. Yet that would be an arbitrary date, for our 
nationalist movement started much earlier and the 
Indian National Congress had been in existence for 30 
years before Gandhiji appeared in India. But his advent 
certainly changed its character. Hitherto, the Congress 
had its hold, or such hold as it had, on the towns; now 
its message began to spread to the villages. Hitherto 
the Congress was an affair of the intelligentsia; soon it 
would become the affair of the masses. Hitherto the 
Congress acted as suppliant for freedom; now it demand- 
ed freedoni. Hitherto the goal of the Congress was self- 
government within the British Empire; soon it would 
plump for Poorna Swaraj or full, unfettered 
independence. 


My own first recollection of the resurgence of India 
was as a student in Madras. In those days Madras was 
known as the benighted presidency—a term which is 
hardly applicable to Shri Kamaraja Nadar’s Madras. 
The national awakening, which had already taken place 
elsewhere, and particularly in Bengal, was late in touch- 
ing Madras. But, by 1914, Madras, too, was beginning 
to wake up. The person who roused Madras from its 
torpor was an Englishwoman, Mrs. Annie Besant. In 
those days she was our idol—the idol of the students of 
Madras. Wherever she spoke, there was a large gather- 
ing of young people. Нег method was simple. She 
would paint a glowing picture of India’s golden past. 
India was the centre of civilisation when barbarian tribes 
such as the Franks, the Angles, the Saxons, the Slavs, 
the Vikings and the Huns were roaming about in Europe; 
and then she would describe India as she was now, peor, 
illiterate, diseased, superstitious; and she would asseri 
that the only remedy for these evils was for India to 
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take her destiny into her own hands. The manner in 
which she said this was as remarkable as the matter. She 
would begin her speech quietly, with her hands folded in 
front, and then she would gradually warm up, and when 
she reached the climax her whole body would shake, her 
hair, which had been smoothly combed, would stand on 
end like “quills upon the fretful porpentine”, and some- 
how we would be carried off our feet. But certain 
unsavoury incidents in the Theosophical Society, оі 
which she was the head, such as the Leadbeater case. 
and the rise of the Justice Party, which, too, had an orator 
in the person of Dr. Т. М. Nair, who gave her no quarter, 
tarnished the lustre of Mrs. Besant. 


What affected her position even more was the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Even today I can clearly recall 
Gandhiji’s first appearance in Madras. That was in my 
own college, the Madras Christian College. The meeting 
he addressed was different from апу I had ever attended. 
Mrs. Besant’s meetings used to be held in the YMCA 
or YMIA Hall; Gandhiji spoke in the open courtyard 
of our college. The quadrangle was one sea of faces; 
every doorway, every window, in the surrounding build- 
ings was occupied. Students hung even on the branches 
of the trees, for Gandhiji’s reputation had preceded him 
to India as the man who had pitched his body and soul 
against the wicked Government of- South Africa. Gandhiji 
was simply but elegantly dressed. He had a long white 
coat and turban; he had not yet taken to the dress—or 
the undress—of the Indian villager. He spoke exactly 
for an hour, no more, по less. His speech was very 
different from Mrs. Besant’s. There were no metaphors, 
No similes, no frills of oratory, no barbs of satire. It 
lacked even emphasis. It simply flowed. It flowed 
like the Rani in Gersappa Falls. Gersappa Falls, on the 
border of Mysore and Bombay, as you may know, con- 
sists of four distinct falls—the Raja, the Rani, the Roarer 
and the Rocket. The Raja flows solemnly and majesti- 
cally in one long sweep; the Rani flows simply, quietly 
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and yet purposefully; the Rocket flows in a series of jets; 
and the Roarer comes out of a crevice making a huge 
noise. I had heard many a speaker who could be com- 
pared to the Roarer or the Rocket, and some speakers 
like Surendra Nath Banerji could be compared to the 
Raja. But Mahatma Gandhi’s speech could only be 
compared to the Rani. It was a simple effusion of iruth 
and therefore of beauty. We did not realise then that in 
Gandhiji a new phenomenon had appeared on the Indian 
political scene. Mrs. Besant had not envisaged the goal 
of India as anything beyond Home Rule; but here was 
an adventurous navigator who would take India beyond 
the gulf of Home Rule and the straits of Dominion Status 
into the swelling sea of Independence. And in the face 
of his ascendancy Mrs. Besant became a waning star, 
vying in vain with the rising sun. 


In Gandhiji’s hands the Congress underwent a radical 
transformation. Let me illustrate how different the 
Congress used to be before, by recalling an incident in 
my college days. In 1916, the annual session of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Madras. I was 
then a student in the Intermediate Class and attended 
it as a Congress volunteer by paying ten rupees; a 
princely sum for me in those days—and in these days, 
too, after my retirement. When the Congress session 
was in progress I heard a clapping at the back of the hall. 
The clapping became louder and louder and I saw the 
entire assembly springing to its feet. I too stood up and 
clapped, not knowing what it was all about. І looked 
behind me and saw a tall man, thin as a wraith, 
immaculately dressed, proceeding with great dignity to- 
wards the platform with a couple of ADCs in front. It 
was Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras. That was 
the first occasion on which the Head of a Provincial 
Government condescended to grace the Congress with his 
presence. The President of the Congress received him 
not only with courtesy but with deference and seated 
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on the rigours of the Arms Act was asked to stop, and 
Surendra Nath Banerji, the arch orator of the Congress, 
was asked to move a resolution of loyalty to the King- 
Emperor. This incident showed how loyalist the 
Congress was in those days. 


It showed more than the attitude of the Congress; it 
showed also the predicament of the Government. The 
proud British Government which, in the nineteenth 
century, had sent Indian armies hither and thither to all 

' the troubled spots of Asia and Africa—to Egypt, to 
Persia, to Burma and to China—without the slightest 
pretext of consulting public opinion, was now obliged 
to appeal for the support of the people in the war against 
Germany. By and large, the people of India were 
indifferent to the war, in spite of the demonstrations of 
loyalty by the Princes and other vested interests. To the 
people at large the first World War was, to use Sardar 
Panikkar’s phrase, simply a European civil war; it was 
not for dependent India to choose between one side or 
the other. Some people hoped that the British would win 
on the principle that, after all, the devil we know is 
better than the devil we don’t; others preferred the 
Germans to win because nothing could be worse than 
the particular imperialism of which India had had 
experience. However, the general attitude was “A 
plague on both your houses”. 


Britain realised that she could not count on the auto- 
matic support of India in the World War. India had to 
be courted for her support and her support was essential 
for the prosecution of the war. But in order to get 
India’s material support it was necessary to rouse her 
moral sympathy. The war had to be presented as a war 
for freedom, a war for democracy. But this raised the 
inevitable question : If it was a war for freedom, a war 
for democracy, what about democracy in India, what 
about the freedom of India? And so, in 1917, the 
British Government made the historic, albeit carefully 
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hedged, declaration that its goal in India was “the gradual | 
development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire”. 


Even before the war the British Government had 
begun to feel the need for taking Indian public opinion 
into account. If any one event can be said to have 
marked the zenith of British rule in India, it was the 
imperial Durbar of King George V held in Delhi in 1911. 
At that Durbar, two notable gestures of appeasement 
were made. One was the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal. The partition of Bengal into a Hindu and a 
Muslim province was ostensibly effected by Lord Curzon 
оп administrative grounds, but public opinion regarded 
it as a blatant attempt to divide and rule. King George 
У annulled the partition and announced the re-forma- 
tion of Bengal as a single province. He also announced 
the decision to transfer the capital of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi. Calcutta was an upstart town created by the 
British; there the Government of India was apt to be 
swayed unduly by British commercial opinion. The 
transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi appealed to 
the sentiments of the Hindus as well as Muslims, because 
to both communities Delhi was historically dear. There 
was a vigorous debate in the British Parliament, in the 
course of which Lord Curzon strongly condemned this 
transfer. “Seven Delhis have risen and fallen”, he said, 
“this is the eighth”. Lord Curzon’s prophecy was fulfill- 
ed 36 years later; and the eighth Delhi passed away 
gracefully at midnight on the 15th of August, 1947. 


Towards the end of the first World War an explosive 
word came into the political vocabulary; a word coined 
by the American President, Wilson. That word was 
self-determination. It was coined primarily to meet the 
desire of the different peoples who had been under the 
sway of the amorphous Hapsburg Empire—the Czechs, 
the Bulgars, the Rumanians, the Hungarians and the 
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Yugoslavs—to have national States of their own. But 
it was not possible to confine the connotation of the word 
self-determination to Europe. Asia was thrilled by it. 
Tn its potency, the word self-determination, coined by 
President Wilson, was comparable to the words, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, uttered in 1789. 


It was also during the first World. War that there 
occurred a mighty revolution in Russia which had a 
powerful influence on the awakening of Asia. It wasa 
manysided revolution. Many people were repelled by 
the cruelty in which the revolutionaries as well as the 
counter-revolutionaries indulged. Asia, however, was 
more interested in the external aspects of the revolution. 
At first it looked as if the Soviet Union had made a clean 
break with the imperialist policies of Tsarist Russia. 
Finland was allowed to become independent. The cen- 
tury old partition of Poland was undone. Towards the 
end of the 18th century Prussia, Austria and Russia had 
partitioned Poland and deprived that hapless country 
of its independence for a century and a quarter. Catherine 
the Great had joined this partition, even thoug 
Poniatovsky, the last King of Poland, was a lover—one 
of the numerous lovers—of hers. Now the partition 
was undone and Poland became independent. 


Towards Asia many gestures of goodwill were shown. 
The Soviet Union relinquished the extra-territorial tights 
which, together with other European Powers, it had 
acquired in China in the 19th century. The Western 
Powers, on the contrary, dug their toes in; they appointed 
a Commission, with a South African, Justice Feetham, 
as its head, to investigate the problem of extra-territorial 
tights. As might be expected from a South African, he 
produced a monumental, but totally anachronistic, 
report, justifying the continuance of  extra-territorial 
Tights. Above all, the Soviet Union recognised the 
tevolutionary government of Sun Yat-sen. The revolu- 
tion of 1911 had been. betrayed by Yuan Shih-kai who 
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proclaimed himself emperor. The Western Powers, 
appreciating the need for order and thinking that Yuan’s 
accession to the throne merely meant the advent of 
another dynasty in China, hastened to recognise his 
regime and supported it with a loan. Even after Yuan 
Shih-kai died, they hesitated to support the Government 
of Sun Yat-sen. The Soviet Government, on the con- 
trary, readily recognised his Government and sent its 
political and military advisers, including Borodin, and 
our own М. М. Roy, to reorganise the Kuomintang into 
a monolithic party on the lines of the Communist Party 
in Russia. A few years later the Kuomintang made a 
sharp turn to the right, expelled its Russian advisers and 
declared the Communist Party illegal. But these deve- 
lopments lie outside the scope of this lecture. 


More than anything else, the people of Asia were 
impressed by the Soviet Union’s proclamation of com- 
plete racial equality. Soon after the Revolution, Lenin 
made the following proclamation. “To all the toiling 
and dispossessed Mohammedans in Russia and in the 
East. Mohammedans of Russia, Tartars of the Volga 
and the Crimea, Kirghiz and Sarts of Siberia and Tur- 
kestan, Turks and Tartars of Transcaucasia, Chechans 
- and Gortsi of the Caucasus, all those whose mosques and 
prayer-houses were destroyed and whose religion and 
customs were trampled upon by the Russian Tsars and 
tyrants! Henceforth, your faith and customs, your 
national and cultural institutions, are proclaimed free and 
inviolable. Build up your national life freely and un- 
hindered.” All Asians who heard this clarion call were 
thrilled by it. 


Great Britain was realistic enough to appreciate the 
significance of these developments and to adapt its 
policies to the changing temper of Asia. Hence their 
declaration of 1917, to which I have already referred. 
India, however, treated the declaration merely as a 
stepping stone to full indepéndence. 
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It is beyond the scope of these lectures to trace the 
various stages in the Indian struggle for independence. 
All of us have been eye-witnesses to it; and some of you 
have been participants. Suffice it to say that under the 
banner of non-violence, sometimes sullied by a little 
blood-spilling, India marched proudly forward to her 
goal. Great Britain understood Gandhiji and his move- 
ment more than any other imperialist Power would have 
done: Nevertheless, she tried to regulate India’s pace; 
and when the pace was too fast for her or seemed to lead 
to anarchy, she tried to hold her back. Often the British 
Government made concessions, which they regarded as 
substantial, but which the Congress regarded as trivial; 
and when they were spurned by the Congress, the Gov- 
ernment resorted to force, imprisoning the leaders of the 
Congress and setting up rival leaders to counteract their 
influence. They encouraged the reactionary elements in 
society. They asserted that the relations of the Princes 
were not with the Government of India but with the 
British Crown. They attempted to set up the so-called 
untouchables as a separate political entity with separate 
electorates and gave up the attempt only because 
Gandhiji fought it with his own life. Above all, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they fostered the “two-nation 
theory” which ultimately led to the partition of India. 
Gandhiji fought British imperialism tooth and nail, but 
he never hesitated to negotiate with the Government, 
whenever the Government seemed to show a change of 
heart; and the Government had the perspicacity to realise 
that the only party which could deliver the goods was the 
Congress. ‘Thus, іп а Strange way, non-co-operation 
itself proceeded in fitful co-operation with the British, 
until at last, to the joy and relief of men of goodwill in 
both countries, India proclaimed herself independent at 
the stroke of 12 midnight on the 15th August, 1947. How 
Sraceful was the transition can be seen from the fact 
that India, unlike Pakistan, invited the last Viceroy of 
British India to remain as the first Governor-General 
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of independent India. But three years later, when India 
became a republic, the post and the designation of 
Governor-General, too, passed into the limbo of the past 
and the so-called British period became a short but 
memorable chapter in the long history of India. 


This, I think, is a convenient point for me to stop. 
We have seen how the first World War released certain 
forces which, gathering strength in the second World 
War, led to the independence of India. But this is only 
one aspect of the resurgence of India. 


П 


The Indian resurgence which led to the attainment 
of independence on the 15th of August, 1947, was more 
than political; it was also a social, moral and, in the 
hands of Gandhiji, a spiritual renaissance, 


The roots cf this renaissance must be traced to the 
19th century. The British connection had profound 
effects on our entire social order. І say the British 
connection and not the British Government. The 
British Government was conservative; even Governments 
which called themselves liberal were in reality conser- 
vative so far as colonies and dependencies were con- 


cerned. They were particularly conservative іп their 
social policy. 


For this they had good reason. They had before 
them the example of Portugal which had tried to meddle 
with the social system and the religious beliefs of the 
“natives” and came to grief. This was one of the 
reasons why the Portuguese Empire in India was so 
short-lived, although they continued to rule over Goa 
by the grace of the British Government and, even after 
its departure, by the grace of the Government of India, | 
until January 1962. Great Britain did not want to 
repeat Portugal's mistake and interfere with the religion 
and customs of the people. The result of this attitude 
was that many evil customs became stereotyped and 
flourished under the garb of Hinduism, 


This policy of non-interference or minimum inter- 
ference with the life of the people was in harmony with 
the political philosophy of the 19th century. The whole 
conception of government in the 19th century was 
different from that of the 20th. It has been well 
defined as “anarchy plus a policeman”. Aristotle said 
that the State comes into existence in order to secure 
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life, but it continues to exist in order to secure good life. 
In the 19th century, however, most governments thought 
that society cannot be made good by acts of Parliament; 
all that government could and should do was to hold 
the ring and let the competitive principle have free 
play. Laissez faire was the prevailing motto. 


So far as India was concerned, the attitude of the 
British Government was simple. Such things as un- 
touchability and caste had flourished in India from time 
immemorial and would continue to exist. It was no 
use trying to remove them. Indeed, in the eyes of the 
diehards, the existence of such abuses formed an 
excellent excuse for the indefinite continuance of British 
rule in India. 


The British, however, soon found themselves on the 
liorns of a dilemma. Officially, they declined to inter- 
fere with the customs of the people, especially if they 
flourished, as they generally did, under the sanction of 
religion. But these customs were being undermined all 
the same. From the point of view of self-interest, the 
British committed a fatal error; they introduced English 
as the medium of instruction in India and created an 
intelligentsia. Catherine the Great of Russia was 
wiser; she knew the dangers of education. In her time 
а network of schools was established. The Director of 
Education, however, reported to her that the schools 
were empty; no students would attend them. There- 
upon, Catherine the Great told the Director : “We have 
established these schools in order іо satisfy public 
opinion abroad : otherwise, they would think that 
Russia was a barbarous country. But if children start 
going to school, you, my dear Director, and I will no 
longer be in our place.” In Stalin’s time, Russian 
children did start going to school, and that is why Stalin 
is no longer in the Mausoleum. Similarly, in India, 
too, children started going to school and that is why the 
Viceroy is no longer in his place in New Delhi. 
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With the advent of British rule, Hinduism came up 
against Christianity. The missionaries of that mono- 
theistic religion, looking at the surface of Hinduism, 
scoffed at its polytheistic character. They also pointed 
their finger of scorn at the inhumane, and even 
inhuman, practices which had taken refuge under 
Hinduism. To such criticisms Hinduism reacted with 
vigour but also with humility. It searched its own 
heart and а purifying movement began. Indeed, it 
may be said that the 19th century saw in India, a 
teformation, comparable in its essence though not im its 


violence, to the Reformation*in Europe іп the 16th 
century. 


The pioneer of this reformation was Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. І would like to dwell on his personality 
and achievements for a few minutes, as they show how 
profound was the influence of Europe on India in the 
19th century, and how greedily India absorbed it, 
unlike China yhich, in its sublime superiority, resisted 
it. That is why India has become a link between the 
East and the West, whereas China is living in a world 


of its own, aloof even from the Communist World to 
which it belongs. 


Ram Mohan Roy lived in thrilling times. Soon 
after his birth America declared independence. When 
he was 20, revolution broke out in France. It is diffi- 
cult for us at this distance of time to recapture the 
thrill of joy and hope with which the oppressed peoples 
of this world listened to the triple cry, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity’. When he heard of the victories 
of the French revolutionaries he was so excited that he 


“could think and speak of nothing else”. Не felt, as 
Wordsworth did, that 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very Heaven.” 
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The French Revolution had its effect throughout 
Europe, and a number of liberal and liberation move- 
ments sprang up. Ram Mohan Roy sympathised with 
them all. When the people of Naples rose against the 
despotism of Austria he declared that he regarded the 
cause of the Neapolitans as his own. “Friends of 
despotism and enemies of liberty”, said he, “have never 
been and will never be successful.” When he heard 
the news of the establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment in Spain he gave as a token of his rejoicing a 
public dinner in the Town Hall of Calcutta to which 
both Europeans and Indians were invited. 


Ram Mohan Roy took a keen interest in all great 
contemporary movements. He worked hand-in-hand 
with Lord Brougham, that noble Englishman who was 
largely responsible for the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British empire. He was an intimate friend of 
that great English philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, who 
called him—and no higher tribute has been paid to a 
man—‘my. intensely admired and dearly beloved 
collaborator in the service of mankind”. When he 
was in England in 1831 he threw himself heart and 
soul into the agitation for the passing of the First 
Reform Bill. So intensely did he feel on this subject 
that he took a vow that if the Reform Bill was not 
passed he would not live in any part of the Dominions 
of the King of England. To him the struggle was “not 
merely between reformers , and anti-reformers, but 
between liberty and oppression throughout the world, 
between justice and injustice, between right and wrong”. 
Truly, as a contemporary of his put it, “his sympathies 
embraced all mankind”. 


But his primary sympathies were with his own 
people. In his time India was at the cross roads. The 
question of questions was : were the natives of India— 
we were all ‘natives’ then—to be instructed in English 
or in the vernacular? In this great controversy 
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betweea the Orientalists and the Anglicists Ram Mohan 
Roy ranged himself on the side of the latter. Our old 
educational institutions, our Madrasas and Pathasalas, 
were languishing. Our great universities, which once 
upon a time had drawn students from all parts of Asia, 
were dying of inanition. No wonder, therefore, Ram 
Mohan Roy turned to the West for light. 


Ram Mohan Roy visited London in 1831. His 
visit was a triumphant success. We are told that the 
women of London “not even pausing to complete their 
toilet” ran to embrace him. No wonder, because he 
was so handsome. To quote the words of the Court 
Journal of London in 1833, he was “cast in nature’s 
finest mould”, he possessed a towering forehead, dark 
and animated eyes, a nose of Roman proportions and 
the mobile mouth of an orator. 


Ram Mohan Roy was deeply interested in religion. 
At first, he was inclined to think that Hinduism was 
nothing but idolatry. Disgusted at the state of Hinduism 
and Islam, he undertook a perilous trip to Tibet in the 
hope of finding solace in the religion of Buddha. There, 
too, he was disappointed. Buddhism had strayed far 
from the religion of Buddha. Buddhism, too, was 
impregnated with idolatry. Ram Mohan Roy con- 
demned the abuses which had crept into Buddhism. 
Exasperated Buddhist priests set upon him, assaulted 
him, and would have murdered him, but for the kind- 
ness of some Tibetan women who helped him to escape 
to a place of safety. 


Ram Mohan Roy returned this feminine kindness 
abundantly by espousing the cause of women all his 
life. He denounced the practice of Sati as just “murder 
according to every-shasthra as well as the commo t eT 
of nations”. His support greatly helped that liben 
Viceroy, Lord William Bentinck, to carry through his 
measure for the suppression of Sati. 
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Christianity, or rather the religion of Christ, 
appealed to him as nothing else did. He wrote а book 
called “Precepts of Jesus—a guide to peace and happi- 
ness”. This brought on his head the wrath of the 
orthodox Pundits. іп India. One Bhattacharya of 
Bengal and Subramania Shastri of Madras led a crusade 
against him, and he was subjected to a severe social 
boycott. Strangely enough, he incurred the wrath of 
Christian missionaries, too, because he thought that 
the precepts of Christ, without the adventitious aid of 
miracles, were sufficient for man. One Dr. Taylor, 
Superintendent of the Medical School in Calcutta, 
wrote a letter to him in which he called him “a wretched 
fool” and signed himself as “your determined and inve- 
terate enemy in the Lord”. Dr. Marshman, head of 
the Baptist Mission in Calcutta, said that a Hindu had 
no business to meddle with Christianity, for Hinduism 
owed its origin to the “Father of Lies” alone. 


Such accusations left him cold. He undertook a 
deeper study of Hinduism and realised how rash he had 
been in his early condemnation of Hinduism. He also 
realised the affinity that exists between all great reli- 
gions. What earthly difference, he asked, was there 
between a Hindu Yogi, a Muhammadan Sufi or a 
Christian mystic? They were all God-intoxicated men 
groping for truth, crying out, as St. Augustine did in 
his cell : “My God, my God, what am І and what art 
Thou?” Thou and I, God and the Soul, these were 
the two things that mattered in the world. Nothing 
else did. And on reading the Vedanta and the Upani- 
shads he came to realise that Hinduism, with all its 
later accretions, with all idolatrous extravagances, 
kept these two things, Thou and I, God and the Soul, 
steadily in view. Thus Ram Mohan Roy, who in his 
early Ше had incurred the wrath of his father for repu- 
diating the religion of his ancestors, came back a 
prodigal son to the mansion of Hinduism and stood 
before it with folded hands, not knowing which to 
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admire more, its height or its breadth. For if in height 
Hinduism scraped the skies, touched the hem of the 
garment of God and, indeed, as in the philosophy of 
Sankaracharya, even passed beyond God, in breadth it 
was comprehensive enough to welcome and to shelter 
the other great religions of this world. 


Such was the man who founded the Brahmo Samaj. 
The succeeding decades saw the rise of other great 
movements, like the Arya Samaj, and other great 
reformers such as Dayananda Saraswathi and Swami 
Vivekananda. But the greatest of them all was 
Mahatma Gandhi. If Ram Mohan Roy was the 
fountain of the reformation in India, Gandhiji might 
be compared to a river into which all the tributaries of 
the 19th century flowed and which itself flowed majes- 
tically into the haven of independence. He gave a 
spiritual character even to a political movement. I shall 
not dwell on it in detail, because we are all familiar 
with those basic principles which Gandhiji was never 
tired of dinning into the heads of his countrymen. We 
know how hé always regarded truth as paramount. In 
his eyes there was all the difference between putting 
truth in the first place and in the first place but one. 
He was equally insistent on the need for non-violence; 
indeed, on some occasions, when the nationalist move- 
ment seemed to be about to reach its crest, he called it 
off simply because he was horrified by some stray acts 
of violence committed by those calling themselves his 
followers. Gandhiji also always stressed that means 
should be related to ends and that a good end would 
not justify bad means. 


In Russia, too, there was in Gandhijis time a 
man who held similar views, Leo Tolstoy. While in 
Russia I often used to think how close Tolstoy was to 
Gandhiji. I often visited Tolstoy's home апі talked 
to some people who knew him, such as his old coach- 
man, his estimable private secretary, Bulgakov, who 
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was in his twenties when Tolstoy died and is now in his 
seventies, and Dr. Popovkin, the scholarly director 
of the Tolstoy Museum, whom I had been looking for- 
ward to meeting again when I went to Russia recently, 
but who, alas, passed away a few days earlier. From 
them I came to understand Tolstoy not merely as a 
writer but as a man. They showed me a letter which 
Gandhiji had written to Tolstoy in which Gandhiji 
addressed him as “the Russian Titan” and subscribed 
himself “a humble follower of yours”. 


Tolstoy was as fervent a believer in non-violence as 
Gandhiji. As fervently as Gandhiji he insisted on the 
paramountcy of truth. To him, as to Gandhiji, God was 
not an anthropomorphic being, not a distributor of 
rewards and punishments, but “Truth, Love, the Spirit, 
the Principle of all things”. Even in minor matters they 
resembled each other. Tolstoy, like Gandhiji, was a 
vegetarian, though unbeknown to him, his wife always 
used to add a little meat juice to his soup—something 
which Kasturba Behn never did. Tolstoy, like Gandhiji, 
believed in the need for sexual abstinence; indeed, he 
once defined marriage, except for having children, as 
“domesticated prostitution”. But while Gandhiji 
practised abstinence after he had taken a vow about it, 
Tolstoy found it impossible to practise what he 
preached. A page in his wife’s diary written in 1898 
records that “Last night Leo was wildly passionate”. 
Leo was then 69! Which only means that Tolstoy was 
a full-blooded Russian ! 


Tolstoy was indeed a Russian Titan аз Gandhiji 
called him. Maxim Gorky has described him thus : “I 
saw what a vast amount of life was embodied in him, 
how inhumanly wise he was, how terrifying. I, who do 
not believe іп God, looked at him and thought : This 
man is God-like.” But Gorky had no use for his 
philosophy. He called his doctrine of non-violence. “the 
negation of all affirmation”; and that is what it is in the 
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eyes of Russians today. But Gandhiji’s non-violence 
was far from a negation of all affirmation. At first, the 
British, too, made the mistake of regarding it as 
something negative. Lord Chelmsford said that the 
movement of non-violent non-co-operation would soon 
die of its intrinsic inanity. Before long the British learnt 
that it was far from inane, that it was somethng positive, 
explosive; and indeed, it exploded the myth of an 
everlasting empire on which the sun never set. In 
Gandhiji’s hands, non-violence became an instrument 
for the liberation of one-sixth of mankind. 


Tolstoy, on the contrary, has had no permanent 
influence оп the politics or philosophy of Russia, even 
though he is highly respected as a writer. To quote 
Gorky again : “Alien to all, he was a solitary. traveller 
through all the deserts of thought in search of ап all- 
embracing truth which he never found.” How 
inapplicable this description is to Gandhiji! He was 
not alien to all; he was the beloved leader of an entire 
nation. He was not a solitary traveller; tens of thousands 
of men, women and children travelled with him оп a 
rough road to prison and even to death, but ultimately 
to freedom. He, too, was in search of an all-embracing 
truth. To use his own phrase, all his life he was 
engaged in conducting experiments with truth. There 
were moments when he too cried like Tolstoy, “My 
God, my God, what am I? Where am I ? And whither 
am І going ?” But unlike Tolstoy, he found, or had an 


inkling of, an all-embracing truth which permeated all 
his actions. 


The fact is that while Tolstoy, as a philosopher, 
was an alien in his own country, Gandhiji was perfectly 
at home in India. Tolstoy was excommunicated by the 
Church in Russia. This shows the essential difference 
between religion in Russia and in India, between 
Hinduism and Christianity. By Christianity, I do not 
mean the religion of Christ, but that great religio- 
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socio-political system which has come to be known as 
Christianity. Hinduism never became a political system, 
indeed, it can hardly be called a system. There are 
no dogmas which a man has to believe in order to be a 
Hindu. In Europe, Christianity became “the ghost of 
the Holy Roman Empire, sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof”. Hinduism did not undergo any such 
transformation. That is why Gandhiji, while remaining 
within the fold of Hinduism, was free to denounce many 
of its evils, to cleanse it of its corruption, and to 
resurrect its spirit. It is in this way that the political 
resurgence of India came to be accompanied by a 
spiritual rebirth. 

There has been по spiritual rebirth in China 
comparable to what occurred in India. On the contrary, 
China may be said to have cast away whatever spiritual 
heritage it had. Perhaps, this is one explanation for 
China’s present conduct. Her unprovoked, premeditated 
attack on India was bad enough, but equally bad was 
her earlier conduct. Even in the days of “Hindi Chini 
Bhai Bhai”, China did not play fair by India. From 
the beginning, our Prime Minister put all his cards on 
the table. He proclaimed from the housetops—from 
Parliament and elsewhere—that the McMahon Line 
was our frontier. Repeatedly, we drew the attention of 
the Chinese Government to the fact that their maps 
were erroneous, that chunks of Indian territory had 
been included in them. To this the Chinese gave the 
soothing reply that their maps were old, that they dated 
from the time of Chiang Kai-shek, that the Government 
was now too busy to attend to the rectification of 
cartographical errors, and that it would be quite easy to 
set them right. At the same time, they were putting a 
road through our territory. It used to be said by British 
businessmen and others that the word of a Chinese 
could always be trusted. They used to make the facile 
generalisation that, in business dealings with the 
Japanese, they always had to insist on a written con- 
L108DPD 
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tract, but in the case of the Chinese, his word was his 
bond. So far as our frontier is concerned, the word of 
the Chinese has become not his bond but a snare for 
putting our frontier under bondage. 


How are we to explain the present conduct on the 
part of the Chinese? Is it not because China, unlike 
India, has drifted away from its moorings? 15 it not 
because the spiritual foundations of China have been 
subverted in the course of the revolution? This is an 
aspect on which I would like to linger a little, for it 
marks the fundamental difference between the resurgence 
in India and the resurgence in China. A modern 
Gibbon could well write a history of China during the 
last few centuries under the title: “Decline and Fall of 
Confucianism”. 


Until the 20th century, the one distinctive feature 
of Chinese civilisation was its stability: it had sub- 
stantially retained the same cultural pattern for 2,500 
yeats. To-day we are witnessing in China the final 
overthrow of that pattern. 


The pattern of Chinese society may be said to have 
established itself as early as the Sth century B.C. It 
was an amazing period not merely in the history of 
China but of the world. It was a period of intense 
philosophical speculation. Great thinkers in different 
parts of the world probed into such questions as the 
nature of man, the nature of God, the relation between 
man and God and the relation between the State and 
the individual. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle flourished 
in Greece; Buddha and Mahavira in India; and in 
China there arose “the Hundred Schools of Philosophy”. 


“The hundred schools”! It rouses an echo in our 
minds. In 1956 Мао Tse-tung made a remarkable 
speech in the course of which he said: “Let a hundred 
flowers bloom! Let different schools contend!” No 
remark has turned out to be more ironical. As a result 
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of Mao’s speech many flowers of different hues began 
to bloom in the garden of China. Hardly had they done 
so when Mao and his party descended on them saying 
that they were not flowers at all, but poisonous weeds, 
and destroyed them. To-day there is only one flower 
in China, a blood-red, communist, or rather, Stalinist 
flower, looking down on all the other flowers in the 
garden of Communism, and calling them names such as 
revisionist or deviationist. The only flower, wholly to 
its liking, is the one grown in Albania. 


In the 5th century, however, a hundred flowers did 
indeed bloom in China. Let us hastily glance at some 
of these schools and their present fate. One was 
founded by Hsun Tzu, whose theories had a striking 
resemblance to those of Hobbes. Hobbes said that the 
life of man in a state of nature was “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short”. Similarly, Hsun Tzu said 
that man’s nature was “wicked, corrupt, disorderly and 
rebellious”. Starting from the same premises, they 
arrived at the same conclusions and erected the State 
into a Leviathan, riding roughshod over individual 
liberties. There also lived another philosopher, Yang 
Chu, who set up a school which erected selfishness into a 
cardinal virtue. To him there was no meaning in such 
words as good and evil, virtue and vice. To him these 
were matters of complete indifference. “If society could 
be saved”, said Yang Chu, “or ruined by my lifting my 
little finger, I would not do it.” At the opposite extreme 
stood the Mohists, founded by Motzu, who believed in 
universal love. There also lived Mencius, who believed 
in the essential goodness of man and had some inkling 


of the people’s rights. 


More engaging than all these, there was Lao-tse, 
who founded Taoism. The word “Tao” means the path. 
“Each man”, said Lao-tse, “must find his own path 
through life.” The best that man can do is to live 
according to nature. “Reconcile: everything”, said 
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Lao-tse, “to the rhythm of nature. Take no heed of right 
or wrong. Take no account of time. Aspire to the realm 
of the Infinite.” The Buddhists, too, aspired to the realm 
of the Infinite, but while they did so through prayer 
and meditation, the Taoists aspired to the Infinite by 
retiring to some lovely mountain-side or river-bank or 
Barnboo grove and drinking gallons of wine. They then 
felt that they were suspended in the air between heaven 
and earth, right and wrong, good and evil. In this 
delightfully neutral atmosphere have been produced 
some of the finest works in Chinese poetry and Chinese 
painting. 


During Lao-Tse’s own time, however, there lived 
a man who was destined to have a more profound 
influence on China than any other. Confucius was not 
a religious teacher. If, by religion, we mean pre- 
occupation with God or a future life, Confucius was, 
if not irreligious, certainly non-religious. On both God 
and future life he kept a discreet silence. Once he was 
asked about life after death. “You know precious little 
about life”, said Confucius, “how can you know 
anything about death?” On another occasion, he was 
asked whether it was obligatory for men to serve the 
Gods. “You do not know how to serve your fellow- 
men”, said Confucius, “how can you serve the gods ?” 
Again, he was asked whether it was proper to offer 
sacrifices to the gods. “By all means, give sacrifices to 
the gods”, said Confucius, “but keep them at arm’s 
length.” That is what the Chinese have been doing 
through the ages. Unlike us, who have been allowing 
the gods to meddle with every detail of our lives from 
birth to death, the Chinese have kept them at a dis- 
tance. Perhaps, this attitude has facilitated the advent 
of that godless creed, Communism, into China. 


Confucius, however, insisted that the State should 
be based not on might, but on right, not on force, but 
on virtue. Not that it would be possible to do away 


with force altogether, but it should be restricted to the 
minimum, reserved for the incorrigible. Government 
should be not a police raj, but a scholar raj; not a 
government by law, but a government by gentlemen. 
But by the 20th century, the government had become 
effete and the gentlemen had become corrupt; and that 
is why a government by gentlemen has given way to a 
government by comrades. 


Іп the first few cenutries of the Christian ега 
however, it looked as if both Confucianism and Taoism 
might be supplanted by an alien religion, Buddhism. 
But in China Buddhism became even more degenerate 
than in other countries. The Chinese attitude towards 
Buddhism was peculiar. They thought nothing of 
worshipping at the same time Buddha, Confucius and 
Tu-Ti, the Earth God. When we were in China, we 
often came across families in which the elder brother 
was a Confucianist, the second a Buddhist and the third 
а Christian. Did this attitude indicate spiritual tolerance 
or intellectual indifference? Often the Chinese attitude 
towards religion reminded me of a conversation between 
Lord Shaftesbury and an old lady who asked him to 
which religion he belonged. “Wise men”, said Lord 
Shaftesbury, “all belong to one religion.” “What is 
that religion ?”, asked the inquisitive old lady. “Wise 
men”, said Lord Shaftesbury, “never tell.” 


Confucius was a wise man and never told. On 
mundane matters, however, he had very definite views. 
He framed a most elaborate code for the conduct of 
men in their private life as well as in public affairs. 
Indeed, he may be said to have cast the Chinese people 
into a mould in which they remained, practically un- 
changed, for 2,500 years. 


That pattern is gone. What caused its final dissolu- 
tion was Communism, but Confucianism was already 
in a state of irretrievable decay. 
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A major reason for the decline of Confucianism was 
that, in its smug superiority, it ignored world realities. 
In the 1&th century the world began to knock at the 
doors of China. It was a world very different from 
that which entered China from the South in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Unlike the world of 
Buddhism, the world which first craved and then 
demanded admission was a scientific, secular, commer- 
cial, assertive, progressive, aggressive world, the world 
of Western Europe. It was a misfortune both for China 
and for Europe that the first Europeans who went in 
large numbers to China were the Portuguese. They did 
not think that any civilisation or any religion other than 
their own had any virtues whatsoever. To them the 
Chinese were a barbarous people, fit to be converted, 
if necessary, by barbarous means to the ways of God. 
The conduct of other foreigners, too, was revolting. 
The Dutch had carried out the massacre of Amboyna 
and the Spaniards had exterminated a Chinese colony 
in the Philippines. And the British excelled themselves 
in the two Opium Wars. Western diplomats came to 
be known as table-pounders, because of their habit of 
pounding the table when demanding concessions. 


All this was strange to the Chinese. Until the recent 
Revolution, the Chinese were distinguished by their 
urbane manners. Now it is different. Even in official 
Correspondence, the Chinese Communists use language 
which would make Confucius turn in his grave. But 
for 2,500 years the Chinese had laid much store by 
good manners, and an exhibition of temper was 
regarded as bad manners. It was particularly bad when 
a guest indulged in it in relation fo his hosts. Who were 
these strange men, the Chinese wondered, who had 
come into their country as guests and were harassing 
the people, contrary to all the precepts of Confucius ? 
Even their appearance was 50 strange; they had such 
large eyes and noses, as compared with their own. Once 
my wife and I visited the University of Chengtu, where 
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my daughter was studying. The Chinese girls there had 
never seen Indians before. They all crowded around 
us and had a good look at us. Soon after we feft, they 
went to our daughter and said: “Your mother must 
have some foreign blood in һег”—ѕһе has rather large 
eyes and a prominent nose; І haven’t—“but your father 
is all right; he is one of us.” And all foreigners, whether 
they have large eyes or not, are clubbed under an 
epithet, which one can still hear Chinese children 
flinging at foreigners in the streets, “Yang Kueitse”— 
or foreign devils. 


I have mentioned how, as a result of the impact 
of the West, there was a regular social reformation in 
India. There was no such reformation in China. When 
I was in China during and immediately after the War, 
І noticed how the age-long evils of China continued 
to flourish. I paid a visit to Kunming, the’ capital of 
Yunnan, that picturesque province where the borders 
of India, China and Burma meet at the McMahon Line 
in a wild confusion of mountain and jungle. I was 
astonished to find that in Kunming there was no 
activity before noon. In the morning all Kunming was 
asleep under the blissful effects of opium. The head 
of the Government of Kunming, a famous warlord, 
Lung-yun or the Dragon, was addicted to opium. The 
king is the wind and the people are grass, runs an old 
Chinese saying : as the wind blows, so the grass sways. 
Lung-yun smoked opium and the people smoked opium 
too. I found Lung-yun an extraordinarily interesting 
man. He received me and the British Consul General, 
who was my host in Kunming, in the afternoon at about 
tea time. He had just got up, and instead of offering us 
tea he gave us champagne. He was a shrewd talker. 
Не asked me where I had my higher education. І said, 
at Oxford; and Brewis, the British Consul General, 
added that Anthony Eden was my contemporary and 
was in the same college and lived in the same quadrangle 
as myself. When asked where he himself had been 
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educated, Brewis said he was at Cambridge. “And во, 
you were at Bose’s University”, said Lung-yun with a 
chuckle. “No remark could have been more devastating, 
for in Chinese eyes, Subhas Chandra Bose, who had 
joined Japan during the war, was a traitor and a 
quisling. I did not trouble to explain Subhas Chandra 
Bose’s conduct to Lung-yun because he would not have 
understood it. Soon after the war, however, one Nanak 
Chand, President of Subhas Chandra Bose’s Independ- 
ence League in Shanghai, and some other Indians were 
arrested and imprisoned by the Chinese as traitors. I 
then explained to the government that Bose was not 
actuated by Fascist sympathies but by patriotic motives, 
however mistaken, in joining the Japanese, and thus I 
secured the release of Nanak Chand. 


Once I visited Chengtu on the Western border of 
China in the Szechuan Province. It had become a 
University town during the war. Many of the, great 
Universities in Peking, Tientsin and other places in the 
East, which had been occupied by Japan, had moved 
to Chengtu and three of our daughters were studying 
there. Chengtu, too, smelt of warlords. During my 
stay there, the talk of the town was about the matri- 
monial conduct of a notorious warlord, who practically 
owned the province. His wife was beginning to get 
old. In China, women had a wholesome sense of their 
limitations. When a woman got old she would choose 
for her husband a younger wife, who would give her due 
respect and her husband much pleasure. In this case, 
however, the woman chosen by the warlord’s wife was 
so little to his liking that he went off in a huff and on 


that very day chose two women himself and married 
them. 


І mention these incidents not because they are 
amusing but because they showed the state of society in 
China as late as the forties. Even in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
later days, certain parts of China suffered from such 
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perennial evils аз warlordism, opium-smoking and 
concubinage. = 


Gradually, there arose а feeling that there was 
something radically wrong with Chinese civilisation and 
that nothing short of a revolution was required to put 
things right. The pioneers of the new revolution were 
two professors of the Peking University, Chen Tu-hsiu 
and Li Ti-chai. It was they who founded the Chinese 
Conimunist Party in 1921. Unlike Ram Mohan Roy, 
who attempted a synthesis between Eastern and Western 
culture, Chen and Li thought that it was only by making 
a clean break with China’s past that China would go 
forward. Confucianism was their main target of attack, 
and “Down with Confucianism” was their cry. They 
roundly denounced the old Chinese culture and 
regarded all talk of China’s national heritage as sheer 
nonsense. To them Confucius was an imperial puppet, 
who monopolised thought, destroyed freedom, and 
furnished an ideological basis for despotism. And his 
principles for the conduct of society, such as filial piety 
and the absolute submission of wife to husband, con- 
stituted a total denial of human rights. 


_ Thus the resurgence of China, which culminated in 
the revolution of 1949, took the form of an all-out 
attack on the very bases of Chinese civilisation; and the 


whole edifice came toppling down. 


The corner-stone of this edifice used to be the 
family. The Chinese family was a well-knit unit, with 
the father at its head exercising undisputed authority, 
and a long line of ancestors watching over them. The 
father is no longer respected automatically. He has to 
earn the respect of the children; and when the children 
grow up, he has to justify his conduct before them. He, 
too, is subject to the Communist principle of criticism 
and self-criticism. If he is in error, his children have a 
right to pull him up; and if he is incorrigible, his 
children may even report him to the Party. 
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An immemorial custom which the Revolution has 
undermined is ancestor worship. In other countries, 
few can trace their ancestry back beyond three or four 
generations. The Chinese could trace their ancestry 
back to the 30th or 40th generation. In every Chinese 
home there used to be a table of ancestors, reverently 
kept uptodate and devoutly handed down from one 
generation to another. While in China, I was thrilled 
to meet a lineal descendent of Confucius, who could 
trace his ancestry right back to the 5th century B.C. 
I also met another person who claimed to be a descen- 
dent of Confucius, namely, Dr. Кипр, the brother-in-law 
of Chiang Kai-shek and, for over a decade, Finance 
Minister. I am afraid he was singularly devoid of the 
virtues of his great ancestor. 


‘To-day, Ше in China is assuming a pattern very 
different from the old. And the ultimate goal is to 
merge the life of the family into the life of the Commune. 


The revolution, in its agrarian aspect, has gone 
through various stages. The first stage consisted in the 
brutal elimination of the landlords and the distribution 
of iand amongst the peasants. In the second stage, the 
peasants were encouraged, and indeed compelled, to 
form co-operatives. And the third stage was the 
Commune. Russia was sceptical of the success of the 
Chinese experiment. They had tried it and discarded 
it. The Chinese, however, embarked, in 1958, on these 
Communes, with almost apostolic fervour. But they 
seem to have realised that after all human nature 
cannot be changed in a day and that, as Mr. 
Khrushchev knows, peasants must have incentives to 
put their best into the land. The Chinese have retraced 
their steps, but this may be only another example of 
the Chinese motto, which we have seen in operation 


on our own frontier, “Two steps forward, one step 
back”. 
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Socially, all this has had important effects. 
Confucianism has disappeared; and, together with 
Confucianism, its most typical product, the niandarin. 
For more than 2,000 years, China used to be governed 
by the mandarin class, a class of scholars steeped in the 
precepts of Confucius. For centuries, the Civil Service 
in China was recruited through the competitive 
examination. Even today, one can see in the 
Forbidden City in Peking. the hall in which these 
examinations used to be held. Once the candidates 
entered the hall, the doors were shut and on no account 
would they be opened during the duration of the 
examination which lasted many days; and one can still 
see, on the walls of the examination halls, а small 
aperture through which the body of any candidate who 
had fainted during the examination could be pushed 
out. The main, if not the sole, subject of the examina- 
tion was the classics of Confucius. The result was that 
for centuries China was ruled by a literary coterie with 
elegant manners but little practical ability. A typical 
product of this system was the man who was Governor 
of Canton during the Opium War. Even after the 
British had launched their attack, this man was 
immersed in poetry and painting; he despised such 
prosaic things as war and administration. A ballad of 
that time described his conduct thus : 


“You neither fight, 
Nor make peace, 
Nor prepare defence, 
You neither die for your duty, 
Nor surrender, 
Nor flee to safety.” 
Poetry and painting, however, did not save him from 


humiliation. He was captured by the British and 
paraded in the streets of Canton in a sedan chair, with 


a peacock feather in his hands. 
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The rulers of China today are a very different type- 
They are practical, hard-headed, ruthless men, who 
have gone through the furnace of war. Their attitude 
towards war is very different from the old Chinese 
attitude. “Good iron”, said Confucius, “is not turned 
into nails and good men are not turned into soldiers.” 
Today the Chinese regard such sayings as the source of 
ail their humiliations. They are firm believers in the 
theory of Marx that war is inevitable. Mr. Khrushchev 
has had the courage to modify this theory in the light 
of nuclear realities. At the 20th Congress, he declared 
that there was no fatal inevitability about war. He 
recognised that in this nuclear age war would destroy 
not merely capitalism, but all civilisation. As Mr. 
Macmillan said, “Mr. Khrushchev was the first 
communist to realise that Marx was a pre-atomic man”. 
The Chinese have still not realised it. Even а nuclear 
war holds out no threat to them. Mao Tse-tung is said 
to have remarked that if there were a nuclear war, the 
USA would be destroyed, the UK would be utterly 
destroyed, Western Europe would be destroyed, Western 
Russia would be destroyed but China would survive. 
Some 300 million Chinese might die, but there would 
still be 400 million left. ‘ 


It used to be said that in China there had been only 
two revolutions, the one effected in 221 B.C. by Chin 
Huang-ti, who abolished feudalism and established a 
centralised monarchy; and the other, the revolution of 
1911, which overthrew that monarchy. Now a third 
and more comprehensive revolution has taken place. 
Emperor Chin Shih not merely abolished feudalism; he 
tried to abolish scholarship, literature and philosophy 
lest these things should breed dangerous thoughts and 
jeopardise the prospects of his regime and his dynasty. 
He carried out the famous burning of the books, 
including the precepts of Confucius. The Chinese 
Communists have not, so far as I know, indulged in a 
burning of the books, but they have certainly debunked 
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Confucius and relegated him to the limbo of the past. 
Almost all the characteristic products of Chinese 
civilisation have been subverted—the close-knit family, 
the powerful pater familias, the worshipful ancestor, the 
scholarly mandarin, the pedantic Confucian, the 
irresponsible Taoist and the other-worldly Buddhist, 
together with such less agreeable products as the war- 
lord, the landlord, the concubine and the opium 
smoker. . 


Chin Shih Huang-ti called himself “the first 
emperor”. He thought he was going to establish a 
dynasty which woud last for “10,000 years”. Yet, 
within 50 years, his dynasty ceased to exist and was 
followed by the humane and gracious Han dynasty. 
Somewhat similarly, I have seen with my own eyes how 
the Stalin era has given way to the Khrushchev era. 
The dark, sinister, dogmatic atmosphere of the earlier 
period has been replaced by the more kindly, tolerant 
and genial atmosphere prevailing in the Soviet Union 
today. Whether such a change can or will take place in 
China, I do not know. All that I can say is that there 
are no signs of it at present. 

On the whole, the revolution іп China has been an 
all-embracing, all-consuming upheaval. In India, too 
we have been having a revolution, an all-embracing 
revolution but not an all-consuming one. 


m 


In the first lecture I dealt with the political resurg- 
ence of India, especially after the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the Indian scene. In the second lecture, I 
dwelt on the moral and spiritual aspects of our renaiss- 
ance. In this lecture, we shall turn to the social and 
economic side and also ask ourselves whether the re- 
surgence of India is more aptly called a reformation or 
revolution. 


A layman who compares recent developments in 
India with those in China is apt to think that China has 
had a revolution and India hasn’t. Yet this would be a 
superficial impression. In India, too, revolutionary 
changes have been taking place. In the vulgar mind, 
however, revolution is inextricably associated with 
violence. In that sense there has been no revolution in 
India. It is true that at the time of the partition, India, 
too, indulged in a little violence. India, too, did a little 
bit of blood-letting, but it was her own blood that she 
shed, the blood of her own children, Hindus and Mus- 
lims, not the blood of her Opponents. On the whole, it 
can be said that India rose to freedom without resorting 
to violence. 


For this the credit goes largely to Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was fortunate that in the final, critical, stages, the 
movement for Indian independence was guided and con- 
trolled by a man who believed implicitly in the virtue and 
efficacy of non-violence, a man who was nurtured on 
the Geeta, the Bible and the teachings of Tolstoy. In 
the library in Tolstoy’s home, Yasnaya Polyana, some 
200 kilometres from Moscow,.I saw a book called 
“Gandhi in South Africa” by Rev. Daukes. One could 
see that Tolstoy had read it most carefully, from the 
manner in which he had underlined it, sidelined it and 
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annotated it. The book quoted a favourite Gujarati 
song of Gandhiji: “If you give a glass of water to a 
man who had given you a glass of water when you were 
thirsty, there is no merit in it, but there is merit in 
returning good for evil.” Tolstoy was specially impressed 
with this passage. It reflected the exhortation of Christ 
to his disciples to turn the other cheek to their enemies. 


That is something which no Communist can under- 
stand. It is something even beyond Khrushchev. I say 
even beyond Khrushchev, because he is the sanest, wisest, 
least dogma-ridden Communist I have come across. 
When Mr. Khrushchev visited France, he met a Christian 
priest in Dijon with leftist tendencies. The priest observ- 
ed that there was a great deal in common between Chris- 
tianity and Communism. Both stood for the common 
man; both held that it was easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the gates of heaven. Why, then, said the priest, 
could not Mr. Khrushchev accept Christianity ? 
Mr. Khrushchev replied that he had no special quarrel 
with Christianity; indeed, Christ said many things which 
were good and sensible; only, Mr. Khrushchev could not 
possibly accept Christ's advice to turn the other cheek to 
his enemies. “If someone were to slap me on one cheek”, 
said Mr. Khrushchev, “I would chop his head off.” 


Mr. Khrushchev was exaggerating. He has stopped 
the practice of chopping off the heads of one’s opponents. 
Otherwise, Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Kaganovich would not be alive today. But his prede- 
cessor, Stalin, did not hesitate to chop off the heads of 
his opponents by the thousand, nor have the Chinese 
shown any compunction in doing so. 

India has attained freedom without chopping off the 
heads of her foreign rulers. For this, as I said, the 
credit: goes, in the first instance, to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Credit is due also to the sanity of Great Britain. In the 
last stage of her rule, Great Britain behaved with far 
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greater wisdom in India than the Dutch in Indonesia or 
the French in Indo-China. We all know how the Dutch 
tried to rivet their domination over Indonesia even after 
the second World War by resorting to “police асіоп”— 
an action which stirred the anger of all Asia and Africa 
and caused the representatives of all independent States 
in these continents to assemble in New Delhi in 1949 
in impressive protest against the conduct of the Dutch. 
The French again, fought to the bitter end in Indo- 
China, until they were disastrously defeated in the battle 
of Dien Bien Phu, where four thousand brave French 
soldiers lay dead and wounded on the battle-field and 
eight thousand were taken prisoner. Hardly profiting 
by this lesson, they repeated this gruesome operation for 
eight long years in Algeria, until it was brought to ап 
honourable end by the sagacity and firmness of President 
de Gaulle. Fortunately, India did not have to go through 
a blood bath as these countries did. 


The parliamentary system of Great Britain, too, 
under which the people have an effective voice, saved 
her from the humiliation which France and Holland 
suffered at the hands of their former colonies. During 
the second World War, the head of the Government in 
Great Britain was Sir Winston Churchill. A great war 
leader, one of the greatest the world has seen, Sir Winston 
Churchill, like many great men, had one blind spot. 
That was India. To him, up to the last moment, the 
independence of India was anathema. Some things 
which he said in his own picturesque way, India can 
never forget. He regarded Gandhiji simply “аз а sedi- 
tionist lawyer from the Middle Temple”. When Gandhiji 
went to the Viceregal Lodge in Delhi for a conference 
at the invitation of that “Christian Viceroy”, Lord Irwin, 
Sir Winston ridiculed the spectacle of “that naked faqir, 
striding up the steps of the Viceregal Lodge”. He delibe- 
rately refused to define the objectives of the second World 
War, lest the meddlesome Americans should ask that the 
independence of India be included. He excluded India 
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from the scope of the famous Atlantic Declaration. As 
late as 1944, he asserted his determination to hold on 
to every part of the British Empire. “What we have”, 
he said, “we hoid.” Again, “I have not been called 
upon to be the first Minister of the Crown to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” Yet, within 
three or four years, the British Empire in India and 
neighbouring regions was liquidated, and Sir Winston 
Churchill himself was politically liquidated for a period 
of five years. The British people asserted themselves 
against a Government which did indeed bring them 
victory but threatened to rob them—and the world—of 
the fruits of victory by persisting in the old imperialistic 
methods. At the general elections of 1945, the Conser- 
vatives were defeated. The King wanted to confer on Sir 
Winston the Order of the Garter for his war services. He 
declined, saying, “How can I accept the Order of the 
Garter from the King, when the people have just given 
me the order of the boot ?” 


Sir Winston Churchill came back to power in 1950. 
By that time the independence of India was ап accom- 
plished fact; and he gracefully accepted it as such. When’ 
Mr. Nehru went to England, his daughter, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, found herself next to Sir Winston at a banquet. 
“Isn't it strange”, said Sir Winston, “that you and we 
used to be such enemies, and now we are such friends ?” 
“Ah, Mr. Churchill”, said Mrs. Gandhi, “I never regard- 
ed you as an enemy.” ‘Mind you, I did, I did”, said Sir 
Winston with characteristic candour. Sir Winston 
Churchill, though Christian, cannot show the other cheek 
to his enemies any more than Mr. Khrushchev. But 
when it comes to a pinch, both of them have the capacity 
for looking facts in the face and behaving accordingly. 


Thus India, unlike China, escaped the horrors of a 
violent revolution because of the idealism of Gandhiji 
and the realism of the British people. 
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The nature of British rule in India, too, was some- 
what different from that of the foreign exploitation of 
other countries. Great Britain did, indeed, exploit India. 
At the same time, she took a certain pride in India, India 
was “the brightest jewel in the British Crown”; and 
Great Britain took a pleasure in keeping at least its 
surface polished and exhibiting it to the world. She at 
least prevented other Powers from exploiting India. Very 
different was China’s fate. A number of imperialist 
Powers, including, alas, an Asian Power, exploited her 
to their hearts’ content. In normal times, these Powers 
competed with one another, even fought with one 
another, but in an emergency they stood together. For 
instance, in 1858, the foreign Powers supported the, 
decadent Manchu Emperor and assisted him to crush 
the Taipings, who promised to give China a clean, pro- 
gressive government. And that, in spite of the fact that 
Hung Hesiu-chuan, the head of the Taipings, was a 
Christian. Не professed that he received revelations 
from God. That itself was an offence. “If only”, says 
Professor Fitzgerald, that wise British historian, “Mr. 
Hung had allowed himself to be baptised by some Rev. 
Smith and sat at his feet, studying Christianity, he would 
have been graciously accepted into the Christian fold, 
for in Asia God acted only through the medium of 
Europeans.” 


During the Boxer rebellion, again, all the foreign 
Powers combined to inflict a crushing defeat оп the 
Chinese Government. Jointly they levied a huge 
indemnity which China continued to pay till 1940. The 
U.S.A., however, devoted her share of the indemnity to 
the grant of scholarships to Chinese students to study in 
America. A generation of grateful, American-educated 
Chinese students grew up; and during the war, the U.S.A. 
was China’s best friend. Itis indeed a tragedy that the 
U.S.A. should now have become China’s enemy No. I— 
a position which India, which used to regard herself as 
China’s immemorial friend, can now share ! But whereas 
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China has not dared to attack Formosa or even her off- 
shore islands, which are protected by the might of 
America, she has, with that courage’ characteristic of а 
bully, swooped down on her unsuspecting, and therefore 
unprepared, friend, India. This is a new and ruthless 
phenomenon, and that is why India feels that in standing 
up to China, she is resisting a menace, not merely to. 
India but to Asia and the world. 


Та her expansionist urge, China seems to make no 
distinction between friend and foe. Towards Western 
Powers, of course, her attitude is one of implacable 
hatred. 


India does not harbour any such hatred against 
Britain. Nor has she thought it necessary to cut herself 
adrift from Western culture which has had a profound 
influence on her during the last two centuries. Volun- 
tarily she has decided to remain ав а Republic in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. This has changed the nature 
of the Commonwealth. It is no longer the British Empire, 
as Sir Winston Churchill insisted’ on calling it to the 
bitter end, nor the British Commowealth, but just the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Each nation in the 
Commonwealth is at liberty to follow its own internal 
and external policy. All that binds its members is their 
respect for certain values in public life. And, when 
one of the members, South Africa, brazenly flouted 
those values, it was shed from the Commonwealth like 


a diseased limb. 


On the whole, India has learnt to regard the British 
occupation of India as an episode—a short episode’ in 
her iong history, an episode which has done much harm 
and: much good to her. She is under no compulsion to 
cast out the good or to turn her back on the representative 
institutions which developed in British times. The 
Constitution of India is: based on the British model, Of 
course, there are differences. The main difference is 
that. India has.a Constitution; Britain has none. “The 
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British Constitution”, said De Tocqueville, “does not 
exist.” Even though there is no such thing аз the 
British Constitution, Britain has established certain 
constitutional practices and conventions and India has 
adopted them. India has adopted a parliamentary system 
of government, under which the executive is responsible 
to the legislature. We do not regard Parliament as an 
invention of the bourgeois class or an instrument for 
the oppression of the masses. 


Here, again, there are differences between the British 
and the Indian systems. The British Parliament is 
supreme in a sense in which the Indian Parliament is not. 
“Parliament”, said Walter Bagehot, “can do everything 
except make a man a woman or a woman a man.” There 
are also some other things which the Indian Parliament 
cannot do. It cannot pass апу law that violates the 
Fundamental Principles which have been · enshrined in 
the Constitution. These principles are justiciable. If 
any law is passed in infringement of any Fundamental 
Principle, the courts can hold it null and void. The 
Chapter on Fundamental Principles in our Constitution 
has become a happy hunting-ground for lawyers. Legal 
ingenuity has sometimes combined with the court's 
conservatism to block much-needed social arid economic 
reforms. In the last resort, the Government can amend 
the Constitution; and for this a complicated procedure 
has been laid down. 


Our judiciary continues to function on the British 
model. Not only the judicial system, but the concep- 
tion of the rule of law which underlies it. The inde- 
pendence of the judiciary from the executive is jealously 
cherished. Our Supreme Court is indeed supreme. 
Indeed, according to one District Judge, even God is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the High Court. Sentences 
of death, passed by District Judges, are subject to the 
approval of the High Court. One District Judge, Mr. 
Roberts, who was my Tamil Tutor at Oxford, conclud- 
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ed his judgment thus: “I sentence the accused to be 
hanged by the neck till he is dead, dead, dead; and 
may God have mercy on his soul, subject to the approval 
of the High Court !” 


The structure of the executive Е too, is 
very similar to that which existed in British days. In 
those days the І.С.5. was the mainstay of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George called it “the steel 
frame of the Government of India”. Originally entirely 
British, the І.С.5. continued to be predominantly 
British up to the end of the first world War. Thereafter, 
under pressure from Indian public opinion, the І.С.5. 
began to be Indianised, though some branches were still 
largely reserved for Englishmen. One was the Foreign 
and Political Department, which dealt with the Princely 
States and the Indian Frontier. I was the first Indian 
to have been admitted to this Department. The Indiani- 
sation of the Department, however, proceeded very 
slowly, because it was said that Indian Princes would 
not like Indians to lord it over them as representatives 
of the Crown, and the virile Frontier tribesmen would 
have no respect for the mild-mannered Indians. It was 
my privilege to dispel both these myths. 


On the eve of independence, the 1.C.S. consisted 
of an aimost equal number of British and Indian 
members. Оп the advent of independence, the British 
members of the І.С.5. left India‘en bloc and it was left 
to the Indian members to carry on the administration 
as best as they could. That was a critical moment іп 
india’s history. India had been partitioned; there was 
a violent upsurge of communal passion; and here and 
there there were wholesale massacres. At this moment, 
it was the privilege of а handful of Indian І.С.5. men 
to hold the country together. If chaos did not super- 
vene in India, as it did in some neighbouring countries, 
the credit should go to these men and to their political 
chiefs who splendidi y supported them; and no one 
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supported them more splendidly than the man in whose 
memory these lectures have been instituted. Credit 
must also go to the British who, unlike the Dutch and 
the French, had associated the ‘natives’, however 


belatedly and reluctantly, in the highest spheres of 
administration. 


Thus, independence has not resulted in any drastic 
change in our executive or judicial machinery; and our 
legislature is closely modelled on the British system. 
How, ‘then, you may ask, сап опе say that in India, 
too, there has been a revolution, even in a peaceful 
way ? The answer is that what counts is not the form of 
the administration, but the purposes for which it is 
used. 


If you look at the map of India today and compare 
it with what it was in British days, you will at once 
realise that there has been a revolution. In the old 
days а little less than two-thirds of India was coloured 
in red and a little more than one-third in yellow. The 
former comprised British India proper and the latter, 
the Princely States. There were more than 500 States, 
some big and some small, some as large as France and 
some no bigger than Monte Carlo, Stretching from 
Kashmir in the north to Travancore in the South. And 
all of them were autocratic, A few, it is true, had 
fairly progressive governments. But none had anything 
even remotely resembling responsible government. Each 
considered itself a separate, self-contained entity, inde- 
pendent of the Government of India. Indeed, when 
the Government of India threatened to become increas- 
ingly Indian, the fiction was developed that the Princes 
had relations not with the Government of India, but 
with the Crown, which had become the paramount 
power. No one, however, could define paramountcy. 
So, a Royal Commission was appointed to define it, 
and, after many months of labour, they came to the 
wise conclusion that “Paramountcy is paramount”. In 
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1947, however, when the Paramount Power eft India 
for good the Princes were left in the air. It was up їо 
the new Government of India to negotiate with each 
Prince for the accession of his State to the Indian 
Union. This created an extremely dangerous situa- 
tion, because many of the Princes were jealous of their 
sovereignty and were advised by reactionary and self- 
seeking Dewans. Moreover, they had armies of their 
own. Indeed, one of the States, Travancore, declared 
its independence, established diplomatic relations with 
Pakistan and nominated an Ambassador of Travancore 
to Karachi! Ff this process had been allowed to go on, 
India would have been balkanised. But the man in 
charge of the Department of Indian States, Sardar 
Patel, was more than a match for the most megaloma- 
niac among Princes and the most Machiavellian among 
Dewans. ‘Thanks largely to him, all the Princely 
States were brought into the Indian Union within two or 
three years of independence. The Princes were shorn 
of their arbitrary powers; and today, grouped into 
bigger unions, the former Princely States are experi- 
menting with responsible’ government and India 15 
enjoying a measure of administrative unity which she 
had never possessed before. Not only administrative 
unity but, above and beyond all sectional and commu- 
nal divisions, a deep, underlying political and almost 
spiritual unity which has surged up during the present 
crisis with China. 

This unity was fostered by the introduction of 
English as the medium of instruction. It opened a 
new world to educated Indians, a world of democracy, 
a world of science, a world which echoed with the 
magic cry: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. It 18 
true that this did not penetrate to the masses, because 
little was done to educate them, but there grew up an 
intelligentsia, imbued with ideas of freedom and equa- 
lity. And when ‘a man of the people who was also а 
man of God, Mahatma Gandhi, appeared on the stage, 
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the entire political scene became transformed and the 
independence of India became assured. 


To-day the pattern of society in India is very diffe- 
rent from what it was in the early years of the century. 
For the children of the present generation, it must be 
hard to conceive that only a few decades ago almost the 
entire Hindu community watched with equanimity 
the existence of millions of human beings who were 
regarded as untouchable, nay, even unapproachable. 
It was believed that they sprang from the feet of the 
Creator, whereas the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaisyas sprang from the more dignified organs, the 
head, the chest and the loins. They were condemned 
to perform the most unclean duties and there was no 
hope of their ever being able to do anything else. 
Schools would not admit them and temples were closed 
to them. Not only the temples, but even the roads 
around, though they were maintained at public expense. 
Whenever they saw a caste Hindu they had to cry, like 
a leper in the old days, “I am an untouchable”: If an 
untouchable failed to do so and if his shadow fell on a 
Brahmin, he would be given a sound beating and the 


Brabmin would go to the nearest tank and wash off the 
pollution. 


Those days are gone. Even in the British period, 
untouchability began to be undermined, partly as a 
result of English education and chiefly as a result of 
the untiring efforts of Mahatma Gandhi who even 
coined a new and significant name for the untouchables, 
namely, Нагіјапѕ or children of God. Gandhiji 
literally fought untouchability with his life. Once the 
British Government proposed to give separate elec- 
torates to the untouchables. Separate electorates for 
the Muslims had already done untold harm, and this 
would have created a further political division. More- 
Over, it would have vivisected Hindu society and cut 
Harijans away from the stream of Hinduism. Gandhiji 
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therefore undertook a fast unto death and gave it up ` 
only when the Harijan leaders as well as Casté Hindus 

came to an agreement, and the British Government 

abandoned its proposal to give separate electorates to 

the Harijans. 


І am proud to think that it was my own State, 
Travancore, where the caste system used to be so elabo- 
rate that Swami Vivekananda called it a “lunatic 
asylum”, which took a decisive step towards the aboli- 
tion of untouchability. In 1927, the young Maharaja 
of Travancore issued а proclamation declaring that 
thereafter all temples in Travancore would be open to 


Harijans. 


The movement for social reform which began in 
the 19th century under the influence of the impact of 
the West resulted in a number of important enactments, 
such as the Civil Marriage Act, the Widow Re-Marriage 
Act, and the Age of Consent Act. One of the nume- 
rous evils which bad crept into Hindu society was child 
marriage. In 1927, the Government of India appointed 
a committee to sound public opinion and to fix an age 
of consent for marriages. In 1929, as a result of the 
recommendations of the committee, marriages below 
the age of consent, which was fixed at 18 in the case 
of boys and 15 in the case of girls, were declared 
illegal; and anyone who took рагі in these marriages 
could be punished. This Act took effect in September 
1929. І was then on my way from Peshawar to 
Ceylon. апа visited Ramnad District. There І saw, in 
the last week before the Act came into force, hundreds 
of children being taken from their cradles and married 
off. How distant those days seem today ! 


With independence, the movement, for social 
reform gained a tremendous impetus. In British days. 
the Government of India was а spectator, generally 
apathetic, sometimes mildly interested, sometimes 
openly sceptical, of the social reformation which was 
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taking place in India. After Independence, the Govern- 
ment of India took the lead in promoting social reform. 
Indeed, we regarded independence not as an end in itself 
but as а means to an end; and one of the great ends 
was the removal of the age-old abuses which had crept 
into Hindu society. 


The practice of untouchability has now been made 
a crime. The position of women, too, has improved. 
No longer need any Hindu woman share her husband 
with another woman. Polygamy has been abolished. 
Bernard Shaw defined man as “a polygamous animal 
in га monogamous strait-jacket”. The act, abolishing 
polygamy, may not have changed human nature, but 
it has ensured at least the appearance of human decency _ 
by prohibiting man from publicly taking more than one 
wife. 


Another great reform was the revision of the Hindu 
Law. This has placed women on a footing of equality 


penoy, and have now been brought down a peg or 
two! 5 


Thus the social patterns in India have undergone 
great changes during the last few years, but they had 
their roots in the British period. More novel and 
striking have been the changes in the economic sphere. 
In the early colonial days, colonies were regarded 
simply as dependencies, to be freely exploited for the 
benefit of the colonial Power. Tt was the business of 
the colonies to provide raw materials for the great 
manufacturing nations of the West. Gradually, this 
outlook gave way to а slightly more enlightened attitude. 
The concepi of domination gave way to the concept 
of partnership, though the partnership was often of a 
(“У unequal character. In India a few great indus- 
trial houses like the Tatas and the Birlas sprang up and 
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the British Goverament even afforded а certain amount: 
of protection’ to Indian industries. The condition of 
the masses, however, remained substantially unchanged. 
Poverty was rampant. Even to-day it is estimated that 
45% of the rural households, whose income is less 
than Rs. 600, live below the poverty line; 50% whose 
income is between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,800 a year, live 
just above the line of poverty, and 5% of the people 
һауе the good things of the earth. This is an intoler- 
able situation. Tt is to redress this state of affairs that 
the Government of India have launched their mighty 
five year plans. These plans have been getting pro- 
gressively more ambitious—Rs. 3,100 crores іп the 
first plan, Rs. 6,200 crores in the second, Rs. 9,900 
crores in the present plan, and looking ahead 
Rs. 20,700 crores in our fifth plan for the period 1971 


to 1976. 


Our first concern is to make India self-suffi- 
cient in ‘the matter of food. We shall not make the 
mistake of certain Communist countries and sacrifice 
agriculture to industry. Our immediate goal is to 
increase agricultural production from 70 million tons 
to 110 million. This cannot be done without encourag- 
ing farmers to form ‘themselves into co-operatives. We 
have no intention of herding them into communes on 
the Chinese model or into collective farms on the 
Soviet model. In China the Communes have run into 
difficulties; and in Russia, the establishment of collec- 
tive farms in Stalin’s time was attended with much 
cruelty. Indeed, Stalin regarded it as a military 
operation. The villagers who resented it were 5ш- 
rounded by the army with machine guns and bodily 
transported to Siberia or Central Asia. The farmers 
were so incensed that ‘they broke their agricultural 
implements and killed their cattle, so much so that 
when Mr. Khrushchev came on the scene, he observed 
that the number of cattle in Russia was fewer than at 
the end of the first world war. In India, we have no 
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intention to coerce the farmers to take to collective 
farming, “but we do want them at least to form them- 
selves into service co-operatives. 


Co-operation, at least to this extent, is absolutely 
essential in view of the rapid growth of our population. 
Our married couples have been more veniuresome than 
our planners. Our statisticians estimated that in 1961 
our population would be 408 million; actually it was 
438 million. At the end of our fifth five-year plan, i.e., 
in 1976, our population is likely to be 600 million, 
instead of the estimated 500. And this, in spite of the 
fact that the Government of India is Officially encourag- 
ing birth control. 


In the industrial field India, after prolonged and 
acrimonious discussion, has committed herself to the 
rapid development of heavy industry. Great steel plants, 
each producing a million tons of steel and capable of 
being doubled or trebled, are rising with British, 
American, Soviet and German assistance. Great multi- 
purpose projects are rising, with high dams—one of 
them the highest in the world—huge reservoirs, irrigat- 
ing millions of acres of land, and large power houses, 
lighting up’ hundreds of villages. Great factories are 
pouring out a steady stream of machine tools, rail 
coaches and jet planes. India is now even in a position 
to export machinery to industrially advanced countries 
like West Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain and even the U.S.A. All this is being assisted 
by the development of fundamental research, carried 
on in our National Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
In the use of atomic energy, too, India is well advanced 
and we are in a position to manufacture atomic hombs. 
That, however, is the last thing we want to do. Our 
Prime Minister has categorically stated that, whatever 


happens, India will not embark on the manufacture of 


this diabolical weapon. 


6l 


On the whole India is growing into a gréat indus- 
trial power; and she has been receiving assistance from 
both Blocs. Perhaps this was more than the Chinese 
could bear, especially as India was making orderly 
progress through democratic means, unlike her own 
zig-zag progress, her great leaps forward and small 
leaps backward, and in spite of her totalitarian methods. 
Perhaps it was to hamper this progress that her blow 
was aimed, but she will soon realise that its only result 
has been to reinforce the people’s determination to be 


strong. 


It is time I concluded this lecture, and with it this 
series of lectures. I am grateful to you for the Courtesy 
and attention with which you have listened to me. My 
gratitude is the greater, because I fear these lectures are 
somewhat out-dated. They have been out-dated by 
the dire events which have occurred on our frontier 
during the last three months. To-day, when we speak 
of the resurgence of India, we mean the resurgence 
which has taken place as a result of the Chinese dragon 
stretching its claws, for the first time іп 4,000 years, 
across the Himalayas and breathing fire and spitting 
venom into our peaceful homeland. All our thoughts 
and energies ate and must be concentrated on this 
crisis. I feel churlish in having distracted your attention 
by dwelling on another resurgence which has passed 


into history. 


But, to us, history is a continuing process, a flowing 
stream. We have not broken with history, as the 
Chinese have done. We have not discarded our 
heritage. That is why it is difficult to say whether the 
resurgence of India is more aptly called a reformation 
or revolution. It has elements of both, yet it is neither. 
It із not a simple reformation or a drastic revolution. 
It has been a renaissance, in the literal sense, a rebirth, 
an experience in resurrection—and that is precisely 
what the word ‘resurgence’ means. Mahatma Gandhi, 
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in- whom: and through whom our resurgence reached 
its height, may. be said: to. have resurrected the spirit of 
Gautama: Buddha. No опе would:accuse Mao Tse-tung 
of having resurrected Confucius ! 


Mao has made no bones about it. “China’s 600 
million, people”, he: said, “are first of all poor and 
secondly blank. That may seem a bad thing, but it is 
really a good thing. Poor people want change, want to 
do things, want revolution. A clean sheet of paper has 
no blotches and so the newest and most beautiful words 
can be written on it.” 5 


Foliowing this principle, China has erased 
‘Confucianism. апа all that; it stood. for and is painting 
a bold Marxist-Maoist picture оп а blank sheet. The 
Indian:sheet is by no means blank. India has not done 
away with religion: Hinduism, unlike» Confucianism 
and: Buddhism іп China, is still a living force in India. 
Great reformers have arisen im India from Gautama 
Buddha to Mahatma Gandhi, whereas there has: been 
no reformer of Confucianism іп China since Chu Hsi 
in the 12th century. Even in the 19th century there 

е were ardent reformers of Hinduism like Ram. Mohan 
Roy and Dayananda Saraswathi. The greatest of them 
all, Swami Vivekananda, was not only а religious 
reformer: but a social reformer as well. “I refuse to 
believe”, he said, “in a religion that does not wipe out 
the tears from the widow’s eyes or bring a piece of 
bread to the orphan’s mouth.” Moreover, Hinduism has 
never allied itself with the State as Confucianism did 
in China. Confucianism discredited itself by its alliance 
with Manchu despotism, just as the Russian Orthodox 
Church discredited’ itself by its alliance with Tsarist 
despotism. Hinduism, on the contrary, never became 
subservient to any despotism, alien, or indigenous. 
Empires have risen and fallen, but Hinduism Наз 
Survived in India, whereas Confucianism has perished 
in China and Christianity has receded in Russia. 


"i 
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The sheet on which independent India is painting 
a new social picture is not a blank sheet, but a sheet 
filled with the images of centuries. And yet, on that 
sheet a new picture is rising. There are some people 
even in Our own country who stand to the extreme right 
or to the extreme left of that picture and sneer at it as 
something crude, amorphous, even monstrous. But 
these gentlemen do not realise that what is wrong is 
not in the picture but in themselves. They are suffering 
from short sight and they have taken up the wrong 
position. Standing in a cosy corner to the extreme right. 
or the extreme left, they have a blurred vision and get 
a distorted view of the picture. But fortunately the vast 
majority of our countrymen do not suffer from political 
astigmatism. They know that the picture is true, true to 
our needs, our standards and our genius. 


This is an age of great political artists. Many are 
at work in different parts of the world, painting 
pictures of different kinds. I do not claim that our 
picture is superior to all others, but ours certainly fits in 
best with our antecedents and is best suited to our 
requirements. Only, we must have the same faith in 
our pattern as people in other lands have in theirs, and 
cultivate the same dedication, the same sense of 
discipline, and the same determination to carry out our 
plan. If only we do this, I am sure that the pattern 
which is now rising in India, the pattern of a secular, 
democratic and socialist society, will prove to be as 
enduring as any designed by the wit of man. 
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